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burned along with my office circa 1930. But it is of sufficient length
to indicate that to be first to do the unusual may be of no con-
sequence in the general scheme of things. In medicine, what really
matters is the doctor's knowledge of and interest in his clientele's
disabilities, and his ability to do something about them without
unnecessary fuss or delay.
In the Alaska of later years, when the country was taking on
the aspects of modernity, a large percentage of one's practice
was made up of trifling ailments and injuries, already diagnosed
by the patient, who was often well on the road to recovery. But
among them was a sprinkling of afflictions which were not self-
limited and an occasional one of utmost gravity. It was these which
kept one ever on the alert, apprehensive and forearmed; in fact,
without them the practice of medicine would be a dreary. Peck-
sniffian business. One must keep in mind that a simple scratch
may be infected, that a bruise may conceal a fracture, a colicky
pain may portend appendicitis, a sore throat diphtheria; a per-
sistent headache may, among other things, point to the onset of
an acute contagious disease, some form of toxaemia, nephritis,
sinusitis, high blood-pressure, neuralgia, migraine, a head injury,
eyestrain, meninigitis, brain tumour, syphilis, menstrual disorder,
or to an unsuspected psychoneurosis.
Just when and for how long should one allow nature to take
its course in a world where the course of nature is constantly
frustrated? Just what and how much should the patient be told,
and how much weight should be given to what he says, tempered
and coloured as it often is by fear, anxiety, pain, or simple per-
versity? Answers to these questions must be distilled from one's
knowledge and experience, the physical signs and symptoms, the
surroundings and circumstances, possibilities no less than prob-
abilities, and the intangible prompting of intuition. All of these
enter into the situation and determine the course to be pursued.
Every doctor knows scores of patients who wilfully deceive"
themselves, and others who lie outrageously and persistently when
they seek his aid, often to their own disadvantage. I recall one
poor little girl who insisted angrily, tearfully, and at last in
despairing resignation, that her slowly enlarging abdomen must
be caused by a tumour, as indeed it was, but of a kind which
nature expels at the end of gestation; and another who denied
stubbornly the existence of any pain or discomfort whatever
while his carcinomatous larynx became hopelessly inoperable;